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Notes. 


NAUNDORFF CASE. 
(See 11 8. viii. 506.) 


THE following explanation of and com- 
mentary on the note on the Naundorff 
claims, and the recent decision in the 
French Courts, is interesting and valuable. 
It is extracted (by permission) from a letter 
written to me by a Frenchman, the repre- 
sentative of a famous line of sovereign princes, 
and one well qualified by acquaintance with 
the details of it to speak on the subject :— 


= 


“T have now read carefully Notes and Queries, 
and though it gives only an extract, I have come to 
the following conclusion, 7.e., that the position is 
exactly the same as before. 

‘‘The French Courts were not asked to decide 
whether the first Naundorff was or was not the 
Dauphin. {If the question had been asked they 
could not have answered it’by a Yesor No. The 
have not the authority to do so, and if they ha 
they could not have come to a decision any more 
than anybody else. The truth is, and will always 
remain, nobody knows. 

“The facts before the Court were, I take it, as 
follows. The editor of a paper, Henri Rochefort, 
recently dead, and who in reality was the Marquis 
de Roc efort-Lucay, but had dropped long ago his 


THE 


title and ‘ de,’ wrote in his paper that Louis Charles 
de Bourbon and his brothers had no right to that 
name, but merely to that of Naundorff. Then Louis 
Charles de Bourbon and his brother summoned 
Rochefort and the manager of the paper for libel. 
They pleaded Ist, that the summons was invalid 
| because a false name was.used in it; 2nd, if the 
summons were held good that they had merely said 
the truth. The judges had to say whether /egally 
the present surname of the prosecutors was ‘de 
Bourbon’ or ‘Naundorff.’ As their birth certifi- 
cates and their parents’ marriage and death certi- 
ficates were under the name of *de Bourbon,’ and 
had been registered, some in Holland, some in 
England, seeing also that all these ‘ Bourbons’ were 
then and are now /egally foreigners, the judges were 
bound to say that they had a right to the surname 
‘de Bourbon,’ and even could have added and to no 
other. Whether the Dutch authorities who in days 
gone by had recognized the first Naundorff as being 
the Dauphin were right or wrong in doing so had 
nothing to do with the case. He was then legally 
a foreigner as Karl Wilhelm Naundorff. clock- 
maker, and the French Court has merely now 
said that a foreign Court had then allowed him a 
new surname, as it was their right to do, and that 
this new surname had to be accepted in France. 
That is all. Ifan Englishman assumed here the 
surname ‘de Bourbon,’ and afterwards had a son 
with that surname on his birth certificate, if then 
later that son should come to live in France, no 
French Court would be able to say that ‘de Bour- 
bon’ was not his surname. The French Courts have 
a = gli I take it, the present case in the same 
ight. 

“You must also consider that in France a sur- 
name can never changed otherwise than by a 
long and costly procedure, and for very grave 
reasons. ‘The French Courts, I am afraid, are 
under the delusion that it is much the same in 
other countries, and attach some importance to 
English birth and marriage certificates. They 
do not seem to know that here * Moses’ becomes 
‘Montagu,’ &c., at will. But then, even if they 
know it, they are bound to accept as legal the sur- 
name inscri on the birth certificate of any 
foreigner. 

‘The Dutch death certificate of the first Naun- 
dorff is in the name of ‘Charles Louis de Bourbon 
duc de Normandie (Louis X VIL.),’ and his tomb in 
the Delft ery is inscribed ‘ Louis XVIL., roi 
de France et de Navarre (Charles Louis, duc de ° 
Normandie).’ 

“I said before that nobody can answer by a Yes 
or No to the Naundorff controversy. Personally, 
I feel quite certain that the Dauphin escaped. 
But did he live to manhood? If so, did he marry ? 
Did he leave children? I donot know, and nobody 
knows. He seems to have been swallowed up in 
the historical fog of the Revolution. 

“These Naundorffs may very well be his descend- 
ants, but up to now have given no good proof of it. 
I do not blame them for that, because I do not see 
how they could give absolute proofs, or even ‘ good 
enough’ ones, even if they were what they claim 
to be; but we really cannot be satisfied with their 
bare assertions. It is to my mind a very painfui 
case. The question will ever be, Is there a de- 
scendant of Louis XVI. alive? If so, who is he?” 


(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 





Chelsea. 
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MEMORIALS OF GALILEO IN 
ENGLAND. 


(See ante, p. 81.) 


Statues—On the northern fagade of 
Burlington House, facing Savile Row, are 
two rows of statues (22) of great men of all 
nations. In the upper row (first on the left) 
is a fine statue of Galileo by Wyon, circa 
1869. It is of Portland stone, stands 7} ft. 
clear, and is a truly admirable likeness. 


Just inside the entrance to the Western 
talleries, South Kensington, is another fine 

statue in terra-cotta. It is the work of 
Andrea Boni of Milan, and was purchased 
in 1864. The figure is 6ft. 3in. high; 
the left hand is slightly extended, and holds 
the end of a string, terminating in a ball. 
The face is inclined towards the pendulum, 
as is also the right hand, as if in the act of 
demonstrating. 

Seeing my inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ 20 Sept., 
1913, p. 229, Mr. W. H. Parrerson of 
Strandtown, Belfast, kindly sent me the 
following interesting description of a statu- 
ette in his possession :— 

“The statuette (13 in. high, including base) 
represents a man, of 50 to 60 years, seated on a 
chair or stool of classical design. He has a good 
deal of hair and a wavy beard, a long face with 
rather rugged features. The material is ala- 
baster. He is dressed in flowing robe, a fur hood 
or collar, and over this another and larger collar ; 
the shirt or vest is open at the throat; sandals 
on feet. The hands are missing—broken off or 
mutilated. On the knees he holds a partly un- 
rolled scroll with astronomical signs traced upon 
it. On the front of the cylindrical plinth or 
base is a group consisting of foliage, sphere, 
compass, and square; the rest of the plinth is 
fluted, and under this is a ‘ foot’ with acanthus 
ornamentation. No doubt it was produced in 
Italy. The sculptor, or some later possessor, has 
painted the hair and beard black, and has put 
numerous spots in dark blue all over the robe. 
It is in three pieces—foot, plinth, and figure.” 

From this description and a small photo- 
graph subsequently sent me, it is easy to 
see that the statuette is a copy of the cele- 
brated marble statue of Galileo by Emilio 
Demi of Florence, executed in 1839, and 
now in the University of Pisa. In Mr. 
PATTERSON’S replica the hands are broken 
off, as stated above; but in the original 
the left hand is upturned and holds a globe ; 
the right hand is extended towards the globe, 
and the whole attitude is that of one de- 
monstrating. The only difference between 
statuette and statue is in the treatment of 
the pedestals. In the latter the base is a 
massive cube or parallelopiped, and bears 





a long laudatory inscription; while, as we 
see above, that of the statuette is cylindrical 
and more artistically finished. 


Busts.—For a long time Prof. Favaro had 
been searching for traces of two busts of 
Galileo which he knew had been com- 
missioned early in 1612—one to be executed 
by Giovanni Caccini, and the other by 
Oratio Mochi, both eminent sculptors of the 
period. My friend had almost given up 
the search in despair, when, to his great 
delight, both busts were discovered quite 
recently and almost simultaneously. That 
by Mochi was found in a forgotten corner 
of a ground-floor room in the Palazzo Pitti, 
Florence, and that by Caccini in the Master’s 
Lodge, Trinity College, Cambridge. Know- 
ing of the existence in Cambridge of the 
portrait by Ramsay, and seeing by chance 
an old ‘Guide to Cambridge,’ 1830, in a 
local old-curiosity shop, I turned to the 
pages descriptive of Trinity College, hoping 
to find something fresh about the Ramsay 
picture. It was not mentioned! but just 
at the end I read :-— 

“* Here [i.e., in the Master’s Lodge] is also a 

bust of Galileo by Carcini [sic], presented to the 
Society by Dr. Robert Smith, former Master of 
the College’! 
From information most kindly sent me 
by the present Master, I learn that the 
bust is of plaster, 2ft. broad, and about 
2 ft. lin. high, and bears the name “ Galileo.” 
It stands on a pedestal, on one side of which 
is inscribed ‘“ Robt Smith Posuit 1759,” 
and on the opposite side ‘‘ Caccini Fecit.”’ 
Dr. Butler adds :— 

“It seems more than probable that Dr. Smith 
brought it with him when he returned from a 
visit which he is known to have made to Italy.” 


Another very interesting bust in bronze 
of Galileo is in the possession of Mr. Rosen- 
heim of Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. Seven 
years ago it was bought by the late Mr. Max 
Rosenheim, and previously to that it had 
been for many years in a garden in the West 
of England. It is attributed to Pietro 
Tacca, a pupil of the celebrated sculptor 
Giovanni Bologna. Tacca was an intimate 
friend of Galileo, and there is a tradition in 
Florence that the latter made all the cal- 
culations for determining the stability of 
his friend’s larger works—especially the 
colossal equestrian statues of Philip IV. 
at Madrid, and of the Grand Duke Fer- 
dinando I. in the Piazza SS. Annunziata, 
Florence. 


In the Western Galleries, South Kensing- 
ton, and not far from the statue, there is 
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yet another bust of Galileo. It is a modern 
work of plaster of Paris by Fantacchiotti, 
and accompanied a collection of old scientific 
instruments which was sent to the Special 
Loan Collection of 1876 by the Istituto di 
Studi Superiori, Florence, and afterwards 
presented to the old South Kensington 
Museum in 1877. It represents Galileo in 
old age, and shows (too exaggeratedly, I 
think) the wart on the left cheek, which is 
a characteristic of all genuine portraits of 
the great philosopher. Three sides of the 
pedestal are fittingly adorned with greatly 
enlarged photographic views from the 
Tribuna di Galileo, Florence. That in front 
shows the inner semicircular recess with 
Galileo’s statue in the centre; that on the 
left shows one side of the central hall and 
(in lunette) a fresco, Galileo conducting 
public experiments on the inclined plane at 
Pisa ; and that on the right, the opposite 
side of the hall and corresponding fresco, 
in which Viviani, Redi, and other disciples 
of Galileo are seen performing the experi- 
ment of ‘the reflection of cold,” as was 
then thought to be a fact. 


Medais.—In the British Museum (Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals) there are five 
examples out of eleven which are known 
to Prof. Favaro. Several of these were 
struck in the lifetime of Galileo, and cthers 
on various occasions after his death in 1642. 
One is in silver, but all those in the British 
Museum are in copper or bronze. 


Gems.—Mr. Oatway of Old Burlington 
Street, W., has a fine specimen of the work 
of James Tassie, known as “ Tassie gems,” 
or simply ‘Tassies.”” It bears a fairly 
good portrait of Galileo, and inscription 
*Galileus.”” It would be interesting to 
know from what original Tassie worked. 

J. J. FAute. 

Chesham Bois Common, Bucks. 





DRYDEN’S ‘CHARACTER OF 
POLYBIUS.’ 
A RECENT reading of Dryden’s essay on 
Polybius in the original edition—it was 
prefixed to Sir Hfenry] Sfheere’s] trans- 
lation of Polybius in two volumes, London, 
1693, with imprimatur dated 25 Nov., 1692 
—has furnished new proofs of the textual 
inaccuracy of the Scott-Saintsbury edition of 
Dryden’s works. The spelling is, of course, 
modernized : *tis becomes it is, and there is 
perhaps no reason to complain that throughly 
becomes thoroughly (S.-S., xviii. p. 37, lL. 7 





from foot). The punctuation is altogether 

altered, generally, it must be confessed, 

for the better. Even the division into 

paragraphs is not Dryden’s, but identical 

with that of Malone’s edition of ‘Dryden’s 

Prose Works’ (1800). The modern editor 

is, of course, entitled, if not bound, to correct 

obvious misprints in the original, and this 

has been done silently in four cases (Achians 

altered to Achaians, ib. p. 28; the to brink 

altered to to the brink, p. 33; statutes cor- 

rected to statues, p. 35; a fam’d Writers to 

a famed writer, p. 38). But the following 

list of errata will show that the current text 

of Dryden’s minor prose writings is as greatly 

in need of revision as was that of his poetry 

before the labours of Christie, Noyes, and 

Sargeaunt. I give first in italics the readings 

of the Scott-Saintsbury edition (vol. xviii. 

pp. 23-53, London, 1893), and then in 

ordinary type the readings of the editio 

princeps. (M.) is added when Malone’s 

text agrees with Dryden’s, except perhaps in 

spelling ; in other cases it must be under- 

stood that Malone’s text agrees with that 

of Scott-Saintsbury :— 

31, 1. 13, beholden—beholding (M.). 

33, 1. 2, but Tacitus, who is equal with him—but 
only Tacitus,* who is equal to him. 

34, 1. 5 from foot, misfortunes—misfortune. 

35, 1. 4 from foot, the interest on/y—the only 
interest (M.). 

38, 1. 15, has told me—has told us. 

38, 1. 18, to hand it us—to hand it to us. 

40, 1. 4, praise—I praise (M.). 

40, 1. 9, was the chief—was chief. 

40, 1. 11, and all—and in all. 

41, 1. 3, exquisite—exquisitely. 

42, ll. 4, 27, Ptolomy—Ptolemy. 

42, 1. 16, afterwards returns, and gives account— 
afterward returns, and gives an account. 

43, 1. 13, this veracity—his veracity. 

44, 1. 15, draininy the water—draining the Waters. 

45, 1. 11, solemn judgmen:—solid Judgment (M.). 

45, 1. 3 from foot, he yet—yet he. 

46, 1. 14 from foot, at Canne, wherein—at Canne,* 


where. 

46, 1.11 from foot, the strength of the foreign horse 
—the strength of foreign Horse. 

47, 1.2, indeed, are his words. It is a—are his 
words. Indeed “Tis a. 

47,1. 19, a bare assertion, without proof—a bare as- 
sertion neither without proof (M., with note 
and parallel passage). 

48, 1. 17, review—read. 

50, 1.6, might—must. 

50, 1. 13, are collecced—were collected. 

51, 1. 18, ation (M. has ‘ Mon- 
tagne”). 

52, 1. 7, would destroy—shou’d destroy (M.). 


Two misprints on pp. 33 and 41 are not noted 
above because they are corrected on p. 322 
of the same volume. 





* Italics in original. 
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Apart from Dryden’s critical remarks, 
which are very favourable to Polybius, 
there are four passages of special interest 
to the student of Dryden. 

1. One is a reference (p. 32) to his boy- 
hood, of which so little is known. 

‘‘T had read him,” he says, speaking of Polybius, 
*‘in English with the pleasure of a Boy, betore 
was ten years of Age; and yet even then, had some 
dark Notions of the prudence with which he con- 
ducted his design; particularly in making me 
know, and almost see the places where such and 
such Actions were perform’d. This was the first 
distinction which I was then capable of making, 
betwixt him and other Historians, which I read 
early.” 

2. The second passage (p. 44) is a reference 

to ‘‘ our Prognosticating Almanacks ” and 
“* the foretelling of Comets and Coruscations in the 
Air, which seldom happen at the times assign’d by 
our Astrologers, and almost always fail in their 
Events.” 
The remark is interesting, since it comes 
from a man who himself practised astrology 
and is generally credited with considerable 
belief in it. (Cf. Johnson, ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ Chandos ed., pp. 160-61, 193; ‘Annus 
Mirabilis,’ stanzas 291, 292; Prologue to 
‘ The Wild Gallant’; ‘ Palamon and Arcite,’ 
i. 500, an addition to Chaucer; ‘ Absalom 
and <Achitophel,’ 230; ‘Mrs. Killigrew,’ 
41-3; Malone, I. i. 404-21, I. ii. 57; S.-S., 
xviii. 134.) 

3. Thirdly, there is an allusion to the last 
creat literary work on which he had been 
engaged—the translation of Juvenal. Speak- 
ing of Casaubon, he says (p. 47) :— 

‘*He is a vehement Friend to any Author with 
whom he has taken any pains: and his partiality 
to Persius, in 5 ag temo to Juvenal, is too fresh in 
my memory to be forgotten.” 

In the ‘ Discourse concerning the Original 
and Progress of Satire’ (8.-S., xiii. 70 ff. ; 
Ker, ii. 69ff.), prefixed to his Juvenal, 
Dryden argues in detail against Casaubon’s 
judgment, as was duly pointed out by Scott. 
The Juvenal was published in October, 1692 
(S.-S., xviii. 296), and as the prefatory 
‘ Discourse ’ is dated 18 Aug., 1692, we may 
perhaps assume that the ‘Character of 
Polybius’ was written between that date 
and 25 Nov., 1692, when the Polybius was 
licensed. 

4, When reading Polybius, says Dryden, 
we are ready to think ourselves engaged in a 
conversation with men like Cato the Censor, 
Lelius, Massinissa, and the two Scipios (p. 51). 

‘* This sets mesoon fire,”’ he continues, “‘...... that 
I cannot hold from breaking out with Montaign, 
into this expression: ‘ Tis just, says he, for every 
honest man to be content with the Government, and 
Luiws of his native Country, without endeavouring 





to alter or subvert them: but if I were to choose 
where I would have been born, it shou’d have 
been in a Commonwealth.’ He indeed names 
Venice ; which for many reasons shou’d not be my 
wish: but, rather Rome in such an Age, if it were 
possible, as that wherein Polybius liv’d: or that of 
Sparta, whose constitution for a Republick, is by 
our Author compar’d with Rome : and to which he 
justly gives the Preference.”’ 

This utterance ought to be compared with 
what Dryden wrote nearly five years later 
in the ‘ Dedication of the Mneis’ (S.-S., 
xiv. 152; Ker, ii. 171; Malone, iii. 452), 
Augustus, he says, must have been aware 
of the significance of certain events in 
Roman history, such as the expulsion of the 
last Tarquin, 

‘for such are the conditions of an elective king- 
dom: and I meddle not with others, being, for my 
own opinion, of Montaigne’s principles, that an 
honest man ought to be contented with that form 
of government, and with those fundamental con- 
stitutions of it, which he received from his an- 
cestors, and under which himself was born ; though 
at the same time he confessed freely, that, if he 
could have chosen his place of birth, it should 
have been at Venice; which, for many reasons, 
I dislike, and am better pleased to have been 
born an Englishman.” 

In printing this passage Malone (iii. 453) 
recollected the earlier expression of the 
same opinion, but was unable to give the 
reference, which should be to p. 266 of 
the same volume. Scott-Saintsbury and Ker 
give no note at all. George R. Noyes, the 
painstaking American editor of Dryden 
(Cambridge edition, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1908), refers 
to Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ iii. 9, adding that 
he “cannot discover that Montaigne any- 
where expresses the preference for Venice 
that Dryden attributes to him” (p. 1003). 
The truth seems to be that Dryden confused 
in his memory what Montaigne says of his 
friend Stephen de la Boitie at the end of 
book i. chap. xxvii. :— 

‘*T_ know, that had it beene in his choyce, he 
would rather have beene borne at Venice, than at 
Sarlac; and good reason why.”—Florio’s transla- 
tion, “‘ Everyman” edition, i. 209. 

The only other passages I can find where 
Montaigne expresses or hints an opinion 
about Venice are: “‘ Everyman” edit., i. 303 
(‘as free as the Duke of Venice,’ book i. 
chap. xlii. ad fin.) and 357 (‘‘ Venice,....the 
favour which I beare,”’ concluding sentence 
of booki. chap. lv.). Other passages bearing 
on the broader question are: ‘‘ Everyman” 
edition, i. 114-15 (“‘ every man is contented 
with the place where nature hath setled 
him,”’ somewhat more than half-way through 
book i. chap. xxii.); 304 (‘‘ a well ordered 
common-wealth,” book i. chap. xlii. ad fin.) ; 
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ii. 382 (‘there is no course so bad... .that 
is not better then change and alteration,” 
book ii. chap. xvii., about a quarter from 
the end) ; iii. 197 (folly to wish to change the 
constitution, book iii. chap. ix., about a fifth 
from the beginning); 226 (would like to be 
in a country where rank was not so much 
regarded, book ili. chap. ix., about two- 
fifths from the end); 297 (Plato would have 
an honest man leave well alone, book iii. 
chap. xii., about a quarter from the begin- 
ning). L. R. M. StrrRAcHAN. 
Heidelberg. 





‘THE TuporR AND Stuart GLossaRy.’— 
In this work of Prof. Skeat’s, edited by me, 
and which has just been published by the 
Clarendon Press, there are two rather serious 
mistakes which I would like to correct and 
make known by the help of ‘N. & Q.’ 
They occur under the words “ estridge ”’ 
and ‘‘ upsey.” 

It has been pointed out to me by Sir Sidney 
Lee and Mr. Percy Simpson that there can be 
no doubt that in the two passages in Shake- 
speare where “estridge”’ occurs, the word is 
a faleoner’s term for a goshawk, and is not 
used in its ordinary sense of ostrich. In 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 98, Richard Vernon, 
describing the c-mrades of the madcap 
Prince of Wales, says ‘hat ‘tey were 

All furnish’d, all in arms, 

All plum’d like estridges, that with the wind 

Bated—like eagles having lately bath’d. 

“To bate ” was a technical term in falconry, 
meaning to beat the wings impatiently and 
flutter away from the fist or perch. Some 
examples of this use are found in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
(s.v. ‘ Bate,’ vb. ). 

In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IIT. xi. 197, 

Enobarbus says that when frighted 

The dove will peck the estridge. 
The dove might well be “ frighted’”’ by a 
hawk, but would have no reason to fear an 
ostrich. 

The etymological connexion of this rare 
word for a hawk may be clearly seen. by 
referring to the ‘ N.E.D.’ (s.v. ‘ Ostreger ’). 
We there learn that ostreger (also in form 
osiridger) was a technical term in falconry 
for a keeper of goshawks, a word of French 
origin; compare Old French ostruchier, 
austruchier, a derivative of medixval Lat. 
astrica, fem. of astricus (more commonly 
asturcus), one of the many forms of astur, 
a large kind of hawk, see Ducange (s.v.). 
Lat. astur appears in Old French in the 
form ostour, and in modern French a gos- 
hawk is called autour. The bird is supposed 





to have derived its name from the Asturias, 
a province of Spain. 


Under ‘ Upsey ’ I have made a bad mistake 
in my explanation of the Dutch word zyn 
in the phrase op zyn Engelsch, “‘ after the 
English fashion ” (Sewel, s.v. ‘Op’). Zyn 
is not the equivalent of zin, sense, meaning 
(comp. Germ. Sinn), but the possessive pro- 
noun, now generally spelt zijn (his), Germ. 
sein, so that the phrase literally means “after 
his English (fashion).”” For this correction 
I am indebted to my friend Dr. Henry 
Bradley. A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


NOTES ON WorDs FoR THE ‘ N.E.D.’— 


Baaran,.a tree of some kind.—1601. ‘This loue 
is like the Baaran Leafe which seene pleaseth, but 
touched pierceth the skinne.”—Robert Greene, 
* Penelopes Web,’ B 3. 

Basilez.—1606. ‘“‘ He began first to run ouer his 
Alphabet of Congees, and then with a French 
Basile, slipt out of their company.”—Thos. Dekker, 
‘ Newes from Hell,’ D 2. 

By-o, By-o-baby.—1594. “In stead of singing and 
dandling by-os, they will rock them cleane ouer and 
ouer.’’—Thos. Nashe, ‘ Christs Teares,’ p. 19 verso. 

Ceraunon, a thunderbolt or aerolite. — 1593. 
* Like to the stone Ceraunon, which whé it burneth 
most feruently, being broken distilleth most cold 
liquor.”—Robert Greene, ‘ Mamillia,’ L 4. 

Checkthong.—‘‘I would the worst were curbd 
with a Checkthong as bigge as a towpenny halter.” — 
‘Plaine Percevall the Peace-Maker,’ p. 7, B.Mus. 
96 b. 17 (3). 

Deathasa verb.—1660. ‘‘ Deaths = his sight with 
Nights black Signet seald.”— Ogilby’s ‘ Homer's. 
lliads,’ book vi., p. 142, 1.4. 

English, the Queen’ s.—1592. ‘‘ Still he must be...... 
abusing the Queenes English without pittie.”’— 
Thos. Nashe, ‘Strange Newes,’ sig. B. 

Fuss as verb. Apparently to mix or shuffle.— 
1755. [Young girls] ‘‘can scarce tell what is meant 
by lurching, revoking, fussing the cards, or the 
most common terms, now in use at all routs and 
assemblies.”— The Connoisseur, No. 60. 

Gnyziard.—1606. “‘Factious Gnyziards, that lay 
traines of seditid to blow vp the cdm6-wealth.”’— 
Thos. Dekker, ‘ Newes from Hell,’ F4. 

Grooper. [The ‘N.E.D, has a citation, 1697.]— 
1671. “*Groopers too. none of the meanest size.”’— 
John Hardie, ‘ Last Voyage to Bermudas,’ p. 14. 

Gym.—A hinge (?).—1594. ‘* The dry rusty creek- 
ing of [the East-gates] hookes and gymmes.’”’—Thos. 
Nashe, ‘ Christs Teares,’ p. 27 verso. 

Infit.—An allowance corresponding to an outtit. 
—1841. -‘[Foreign] ministers received an out-fit 
before they left home, and an in-fit to return upon. 
A quarter's sey was the in-fit; the out-fit was 
a year’s salary, ‘because it included the expense 
of setting a, a house after the minister arrived at 
his post.”—Thomas H. Benton in the U.S. Senate : 
Benton’s ‘ Thirty Years’ View,’ ii. 262/1 (1856). 

Ravensfoot Tobacco, * call’d so from its blackness. 
and ar Note (t) to John Hardie’s 
‘Last Voyage to Bermudas,’ p. 18. 


RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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HALLEY Famity, DERBYSHIRE.—MR. WM. 
Bovutsover of Ferndale, Bakewell, has kindly 
sent me the notes following :— 


From the Bakewell Charters. 

_Wm. Alston, by virtue of a lease dated the 24th 
November in the 4lst year of Queene Elizebeth, 
1593, for 21 years, did hould the tyth hay of the 
closes or groundes lying in the Easte and North 
syde of Bakewell. Then follow the names of the 
closes :— 

It. One close called _Spencer’s filatt of the Wyn 
land in the tenure of Elizabeth Hally, pasture. 

Rodger Newton, by virtue of a lease the 20th 
day of Februarie in the fourth yeare of King 
James, houldeth the tyth hay of all the towne 
feildes of Bakewell and enclosures of ye same. 

_ Imp. All the lands and balkes in the four corne 
feildes. 

_ It. One close called Heald of W. Sutton’s land 
in the tenure of Humfrey Hally. 

_It. One close of Humfrey Halley’s land called 
little Sedgway. 

The italics are mine, marking the names 
“Sutton” and “Halley,” which have 
previously occurred in other printed notes 
on the Halleys of that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Bovutsover adds that a Court minute, 
1605, refers to 
“George rea George Clayton, Rodger Red- 
ferne, Abraham Brome, Francis Halley, and Thomas 
Johnstone.”’ 

It would be very interesting indeed to 
learn whether or not the Bateman MSS., 
supposed to be now in the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, con- 
tain any genealogical data likely to establish 
the Derbyshire origin of the astronomer 
Halley’s grandfather, Humphrey Halley. 

Perhaps certain records in or near Bake- 
well not yet examined might also assist 
toward a solution of that problem. 

Evuaene F. McPIKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF St. MARTIN- 
LE-GRAND.—It is not usually known that 
the General Post Office in St. Martin-le- 
Grand, which was recently taken down, was 
built on the site of the collegiate buildings 
of the Dean and Canons of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, which were erected by the Earl of 
Essex and his brother in 1056. In 1068 
William the Conqueror granted a royal 
charter, of which the following is a trans- 
lated abstract :— 

“T, William, grant, and by my royal authority 
for ever corroborate and contirm to God and to the 
Church of the Blessed Martin, situate within the 
walls of London, which Ingelric and Girard his 
brother from their own revenues have built to 
the praise of God and for the Canonical Rule, 
to be held and observed for ever...... ee 





This charter was confirmed by Henry I. 
and by Stephen. Henry II. granted to the 
Dean and Chapter a free court of all their 
men and tenants, and Richard II. exempted 
them from tolls and quotas. 

William de Wykeham, who was Dean of 
St. Martin’s in the fourteenth century, and 
subsequently was consecrated Bishop of 
Winchester, rebuilt the greater part of the 
collegiate buildings, and richly adorned the 
church, which was already distinguished for 
its splendour. 

In addition to the estates given by the 
founders, William the Conqueror gave to 
the College all the land and moor without 
the postern called “ Criplesgate.” Other 
kings, and also nobles and commoners, 
added to the property of the Chapter, until 
it became almost the wealthiest ecclesiastical 
corporation in the City of London. 

King Henry VIII. dissolved the Chapter, 
and subsequently, out of a portion of the 
estates, founded a Bishopric of Westminster, 
a Deanery, and twelve Prebendal stalls. 
In the reign of Edward VI. the bishopric 
was suppressed, and several of the estates 
with which it had been endowed were 
given by the King to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s, which, it is said, gave rise to 
the proverb of robbing Peter to pay Paul ! 
But in the last century they were transferred 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Shortly 
after the dissolution of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Martin’s the church and the collegiate 
buildings were demolished. But the founda- 
tion will be for ever famous in ecclesiastical 
history on account of its distinguished 
deans, many of whom were raised to the 
episcopate. One was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, another Archbishop 
of Dublin, two Bishops of London, two 
Bishops of Durham, and others respectively 
Bishops of Winchester, Salisbury, Ely, and 
Wells. 

As extensive excavations on the site are 
now being made, it is very important that 
any ancient relics of the collegiate buildings 
which may be discovered should be trans- 
ferred to the Guildhall Museum. 

J. GLENDINNING NASH, 

Rector of St. Alphage and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
4, Harley House, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
SHAKESPEARE: ‘MiIpsSuMMER NIGHT'S 

Dream,’ ITI. ii. 272.— 

What means my love? 

May I be permitted to make a suggestion 

upon the above passage, which (to me at 

least) seems to be certainly right, and which 

I fail to find in any of the popular commen- 

taries ? 
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I believe that the reading of both folio 
and quarto,“ What newes, my love?” is 
right, except for the comma. ‘“‘ News” is 
a transitive verb, and the question means, 
“What revolutionizes my love ? ”—which 
is exactly the sense required. 

I cannot find the verb “to new” in 
Shakespeare ; but, as a neuter verb, it is 
to be found in Chaucer, and surely the 
language was at that time sufficiently elastic 
to permit this changing of an adjective 
into @ verb. Shakespeare has so many 
instances of this very interchange—instances 
“‘amended ’’ by earlier commentators because 
parallels had not been found—that one 
specimen more need not trouble us. 

I suppose so obvious an emendation must 
have occurred to some commentator before. 
But if so, I am ignorant of the fact, and it is 
certainly not the accepted interpretation in 
our popular school texts. 

RicHarp E. Crook. 


STEAM VESSELS: THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF ALGIERS.—A small collection of corre- 
spondence of Wimbledon celebrities recently 
acquired includes an interesting letter from 
Lavinia, Lady Spencer, to Charles Hatchett, 
chemist and antiquary, of Belle Vue House, 
Chelsea. Dated 18 Aug., 1824, from West- 
field, Ryde, Isle of Wight, it provides the 
following :— 


“You may, perhaps, not dislike to hear a few 
particulars of the first application of Steam Vesseis 
as Engines of War. The Lightning, now lieing 
under my window in quarantine, is just returned 
from the Bombardment of Algiers, and it is highly 
interesting to watch the first steps of this Infantine 
‘species of Warfare—God grant it may be the last 
attempt to bring it into actual service—for with 
every advantage that_could be given to it, it yet 
proved itself to be so dreadful a service to perform 
that I trust no poor creatures will ever be sent on 
such in future. _ This steam boat had in it a very 
magnificent engine of an hundred horse power, thats 
to say, two fifties. It towed its coal-filled com- 
panion 1,800 miles. At one self same time it towed 
the Infernal Bomb Vessel, the Industry transport, 
and a mortar vessel—all 3 as large as herself, for 
180 miles. It consumed 500 gallons of water a 
minute. The steam was up 870 hours, and the 
‘consumption of coal was 8,568 bushells. The range 
of the thermometer in the engine room was from 
100 to 120 degrees. The stokers, or men employed 
at the furnaces, were nearly killed by the heat, and 
with difficulty were brought to go to their daily 
work. The only shot which reached our Squadron 
was a spent shot from one of the batteries, and 
this shot hit the Lightning while towing off the 
Etna bomb, which had been becalmed within reach 
of the enemies Gung, but it was a spent shot and 
did no mischief. The result of this experiment is 
certainly very far from satisfactory and delightfully 
discouraging. God bless you, my dear Mr. H. I 
am ina terrible hurry.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** TRAPEZIST.’’—This word for a performer 
on the trapéze is common in the newspapers 
(in September, 1905, an aeronaut-trapezist 
was killed); but I have never heard it 
spoken. I shall be glad to know how 
trapezists accent their name, whether on the 
first or the second syllable. And why is 
the trapéze so named ? It is the French for 
trapezium, but what connexion has it with 
that figure ? 

“TRASH NAIL.”—This term appears fre- 
quently between 1550 and 1620, especially 
in connexion with fixing up the stage or 
scenery for revels. We have from Swayne, 
‘Churchwardens’ Accounts’ (1896), of date 
1556-7, “‘ trashe nayles, ijd.”’; from Feuil- 
lerat, ‘ Revels of Queen Elizabeth ’ (1908), 

. 308, 1578, ‘‘ Trashe nayle xiiiid.,” and 
p-. 369, 1584, “‘ threed, fire, candle, traishe 


nayle,’ &c.; and from Thomas’s ‘ Latin 
Dict.,’ 1620, ‘“ Clavi wmbellati.... Trash 
nailes.”’ 


If any one can explain either the English 
or the Latin name, I shall be glad to hear 
from him. 

TRENCHMORE, -MOOR, was the name of 
“an old English country dance, of a lively 
or boisterous nature,” to which there are 
many allusions from 1560 to 1775. An inter- 
esting account of it is given in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ but 
no information as to the origin of the name. 
Is anything known? It looks like a place- 
name or a family surname. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Lirut. JAMES Hopr, 92ND HIGHLANDERS. 
Mr. Francis Edwards (Catalogue 324) at- 
tributes to James Hope the anonymous and 
interesting book ‘Letters from Portugal, 
Spain, and France during the Campaigns of 
1811, 1812, and 1813, and from Belgium and 
France in the Year 1815’ (London, 1819, 
8vo, p. 307) A James Hope joined the 
92nd as a volunteer in 1809, and was promoted 
to an ensigncy November, 1809. Col. 
Greenhill Gardyne (‘ The Life of a Regiment,’ 
i. 210) says he was a nephew of General Sir 
John Hope of the Hopetoun family. Who 
was his father, and when did he die ? 
J. M. BuLioca. 





123, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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JouN CassEtt.—I shall be glad to learn 
where I can obtain particulars of the early 
life of John Cassell, as well as the beginning 
of his career as a publisher. I have Pike's 
Life. Joun Coiiins FRANCIS. 


FrEast oF SHELLS.—What was the Feast of 
Shells ? Warburton in ‘ Rollo and his Race’ 
writes of ‘‘ the songs with which the Northern 
bards regaled the heroes at their feasts of 
shells, ’&c., but he does not say what that 
feast was. 


WILL-0’-THE-WisP.—lI should like to know 
if any one has really seen a true Will-o’-the- 
wisp in England. If so, where and when ? 

H. N. ELLacomMBe. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


CONSTABLE’S PAINTING ‘THE  CorRN- 
FIELD. —A woodcut of this picture, which is 
now in the National Gallery, is given in the 
‘Illustrated Exhibitor’ for 1852, but it is 
there described as “‘ a view near Hampstead.” 
Can the site be identified in any way to-day ? 


ARMORIAL SALVER, 1694.—A silver salver, 
bearing the plate-marks of 1694, has on it 
the following arms: Semée of (seven) fleurs- 
de-lis, a lion rampant, impaling a chevron 
ermine between three crosses croslet fitchée. 
Crest: A lion statant. The dexter shield 
and the crest are probably those of the 
Beaumont family, but the usual crest is 
a lion passant. The sinister shield may be 
Randes (of Radwell, co. Bedford) or Rey- 
nolds. 

The salver belonged formerly to Susanna 
Welham (1787-1870) of Stonham Parva, 
Suffolk, widow of (probably her first-cousin) 
Joseph Welham (1784-1842) of Earl Ston- 
ham, farmer, son probably of James Welham 
of Earl Stonham, yeoman, formerly of Ash- 
bocking, by Susan (bapt. 1746), only 
daughter of James and Susan Garnham of 
Gosbeck. Susanna Welham (1787—1870) was 
daughter of John Garnham (1750-1820) of 
Earl Stonham, farmer, by Rebecca (1756- 
1807), daughter of John (bapt. 1717) and 
Rebecca Miller of Wetheringsett, and grand- 
daughter of Thomas (1673-1746) and Susan 
Miller. John Garnham (1750-1820) was 
only son of James Garnham (b. 1706-11, 
d. 1793) of Gosbeck, yeoman, by Susan 
(1711-94), daughter of John (? and Christian) 
Hart of Gosbeck, yeoman. James Garnham 
(1706-93) was son of John Garnham (1655-— 
1739) of Gosbeck, by Elizabeth . 

All these parishes are close together in 
the middle of Suffolk. None of these families 








was of armorial rank. The Harts were an 
ancient yeoman family of Stonham Aspail, 
and the Garnhams have been at Gosbeck 
nearly 400 years (1521-1914), and their 
wills show that they thought much of their 
lands and household goods. In his will of 
1724 Fenn Garnham (1649-1725) of Gore 
beck, first-cousin of the above James Garn- 
ham (1706-93), mentions ‘“‘a large Sieur 
cup,” but it is difficult to identify it with 
the salver (it stands on a foot) of 1694. 
Fenn Garnham’s first wife (m. 1678) was. 
Mary Vverstall (? Overstall or Ovenstall). 

Research has failed to show how Mrs. 
Welham became possessed of this salver, 
Perhaps when we know whom her great- 
grandfather John Garnham (1655-1739) 
married (about 1702-6) we shall know more 
of its history, but, meantime, can any reader 
help me? Is there any evidence of a 
Beaumont-Randes (or Beaumont-Reynolds) 
marriage in or before 1694 ? 

C. PartrRipcr, Jun., F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


SotEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. (See 
11 _S. vi. 315.)—Mention was made of a 
portion of the original Solemn League and 
Covenant signed by the Belfast Presby- 
terians as having been in the Belfast Museum 
over half a century ago, and the question 
was asked, ‘“‘Has it also been forgotten ?”’ 
Kindly permit this repetition of the query. 

Cartes S. Kine, Bt. 


Martin Butc.—In the fishing villages on 
the Kincardineshire coast there is @ tra- 
dition that ‘an individual known as Mertin 
Bulg (or Metlan Bulg) was unjustly con- 
demned to death, and predicted that if the 
day of his execution was dry, a forty days’ 
drought would follow, and if wet, that rain 
would fall continuously for forty days. 
In Aberdeenshire the name is Marka 
Bullion, and an old lady in Huntly identified 
the prophet with Anne Boleyn. The ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ gives “‘ Bullion’s Day, 
4 July, the Translation of St. Martin,’ and 
quotes from Ducange, s.v. ‘Festum,’ “5. 
Martin le bouillant, le 4 juillet, ‘S. Martinus 
eallidus, S. Martini Bullionis festum.’ ” 
There is in the Louvre a picture of St. Martin 
by Le Sueur, in which the saint is represented 
with a globe of fire above hishead. Jamieson 
notes the form Martin Bulg, and the ‘ E.D.D.’ 
gives St. Bulgan as known in Caithness. 
Can any of your readers tell me if this 
curious name and tradition are known else- 
where, or add any information about this 
saint ? W. GRANT. 

Ashfield, Cults, Aberdeen. 
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AUTHORS WANTED.— 

Are you little gimlet holes 
Made to let the glory through ? 

I thought these lines were to be found in 
Jane and Anne Taylor’s “Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star °—but they are not. 

Perhaps one of your readers, sympathizing 
with a man cursed by a bad memory, will 
take pity on me and tell me where I may 
obtain a sight of the poem in full. 

CouRTENAY DUNN. 

Torquay. 


1. The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose : 
When next the summer wind comes by 
And waves the bush—the flower is dry. 


2. A woman’s love is like that Syrian flower 
That buds and spreads and withers in an hour. 


. Cowed by no danger, harassed by no dread, 
v7 . 
Zounds! damn the work, but damn it not un- 
read ! 
Be your quotations many, gents, and ample, 
That comment may associate with example. 


STANLEY HvuTTON. 


go 


Can any one tell me the source of a passage 
in Ewald’s Life of Algernon Sidney, com- 
mencing thus ?— 

Here let the Muse withdraw the bloodstained steel, 
And show the boldest son of public zeal. 
Lo! Sidney bleeding o’er the block, &c. 

Cc. §. C. 


BrioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) John and Richard Gimbart, admitted in 
1726, aged 12 and 11 respectively; (2) 
Edmund Gipps, admitted 1721, aged 10; 
(3) Jeffery Glasier, admitted 1715, aged 11; 
(4) Edward Glasse, admitted 1753, aged 9; 
(5) Edward Goat, admitted 1750, aged 10; 
(6) John Godfrey, admitted 1726, aged 12. 

G. F. R. B. 


Breast TackLe.—Are there any districts 
where breast tackle is still in use for up- 
rooting such things as whin bushes and 
heather on patches of waste land? Many 
years ago I saw a couple of men engaged in 
rooting up bilberries and whins on a patch 
of ungrubbed land on ahillside. Their tackle 
was a sort of rake with one big tooth, a double 
handle attached to it, at which one man 
thrust, the other pulling with a tackling of 
rope which crossed his chest from the left 
shoulder and. under his right armpit. The 
work seemed hard, but the whins and other 
tangle came up readily enough. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


“RUTLAND’s Prace”: Siren. — May I 
take this opportunity of thanking those 
contributors who have replied to my queries 
on Pudding Lane, and, like Rosa Dartle, 
ask for further information about a sign 
called ‘“‘ Rutland’s Place ” in Thames Street ? 
Was it an inn or shop sign? I think it is 
mentioned in the ‘Index Locorum’ to the 
Chancery Bills and Answers of James I. 
(1603-25), without any further description. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


THE HEXAGRAM AS A SYMBOL OF THE 
TRINITY. (See 2 S. iii. 291, 456; 6S. vii. 
268; viii. 33, 93, 157, 289.)—‘ N. & Q.’ has 
excellent references to the magical meaning 
of the double triangle or six-pointed star 
and its proper designation (‘‘ the Shield of 
David ”’), and also to its confusion with the 
“Seal of Solomon” or the _ five-pointed 
** Pentalpha.”’ 

Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary’ somewhere 
states that the Christians adopted the 
Hexagram, and used it to denote the Trinity. 
What is the earliest instance of this? Can 
it, for example, be pointed out as inscribed 
or sculptured in Christian churches, on 
sarcophagi, in the Catacombs, or on Chris- - 
tian houses during the first six centuries 
A.D. ? 








Many of the town and guild medals 
figured in such dictionaries up to the early 
part of the seventeenth century appear to 
connect it with Jews rather than Christians. 

There is no doubt that Christians used 
as a symbol the equilateral triangle which 
had been used previously in Egyptian and 
other old religions for pagan Trinities. A 
late Christian example of this is found on 
the Gosforth Cross. It is stated, however, 
not to have been very common. 

The early symbolizers were careful and 
accurate all through their work, including 
their culminating effort in the great medi- 
eval cathedrals. The Hexagram, taken 
accurately, can hardly be anything nearer 
than two Trinities superimposed one on the 
other. 

I submit the possibility—which I hope 
some expert reader will discuss—that it was 
always a “Shield of David”—a_sacro- 
magical sign which, perhaps, some time in 
the Middle Ages, had its early meaning for- 
gotten, and for artistic reasons was con- 
verted by an enthusiast into a “ Trinity.” 

I have been told that the word ‘“ Deus ” 
put in the centre, and the initial letters for 
the three Persons put at the points, read 
“Deus Pater est, Filius est, Spiritus est.” 





No date in this case either is given. I cannot 
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trace the authority given by Smith for 
the primary statement. Speaking from me- 
mory, it is ‘‘ Rothe,” and this name is not 
in the General Catalogue, British Museum. 
I may, of course, have missed him. 
W. Hanna, Col. 
United Service Club, S.W. 


Pyotrt.—tThere is a tradition I have read 
of, and which several persons, I understand, 
consider well founded, that in the time of 
the ascendancy of the Montrose family in 
Scotland, about 1600—50, a burgher of Mont- 
rose, who was called Graham, was out in a 
wood not far from the town. Here he 
accidentally encountered an opponent of 
Grahams, and, being called upon to give his 
name, feared to give the true one, and, 
seeing a magpie on a tree, called out ‘‘ Pyott.”’ 
Later, it is said, the family reverted to the 
old name of Graham, and one branch settled 
in England. It is said Sir John Graham, 
sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Georgia 
(in North America), was descended from this 
family. His daughter Frances married Sir 
Edward Knatchbull in 1785. Can any of 
your readers give any reference where an 
authentic account of the tradition can be 
found ? Horatius Bonar. 

3, St. Margaret’s Road, Edinburgh. 


PRINTED ForM FOR PaRISH REGISTER, 
1593.—In Arber’s ‘Transcript of the Registers 
of the Company of Stationers,’ ii. 269, 
under the date 26 Feb., 1592/3, is the follow- 
ing entry :— 

‘*Thomas Purfoote thelder, and Thomas Pur- 
foote the yonger. Entred for theire Copie under 
thande of master Stirrop. The Register Booke, or 
Applicacon of the blanck Almanack to the true and 
orderlie keepinge of the Register booke of wed- 
dinges, Christeninges, and Burialles, accordinge to 


the Queene’s Iniunctyons......vjd. 
This seems to have been an early attempt to 
introduce registration in its familiar modern 
form. Can any one tell me whether any 
parish register kept on this “‘ printed form ” 
of 1593 is known to exist ? 


J. F. WitxtraMs. 
Ashmansworth, Newbury. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PoET THOMSON’S 
Liprary. — In ‘N. & Q.’ (3 S. v. 163) I 
find an article dealing with the ‘‘ House and 
Cellar’’ of the poet James Thomson (1700- 
1748), which refers to a Catalogue of the 
effects of Thomson, including his library. 

I should be much obliged if any reader 
would give me particulars as to where I 
could purchase this Catalogue, or at least 
obtain a copy of the titles, &c., of the 
books belonging to the poet’s library. If 

* 





any one should be able to send me this 
Catalogue, and allow me to copy it, I am 
willing to furnish any security desired, and 
to meet any expense incurred. 

It is of material importance to me to 
obtain these particulars, as I require them 
for a work I have in hand dealing with 
Thomson. P. THIEFES. 

Englisches Seminar der Universitit Berlin. 


CAMPANA DE CAVELLI: ‘ LES DERNIERS 
Stuarts. —Who was—or, I hope, is—la 
Marquise Campana de Cavelli, who wrote 
‘Les Derniers Stuarts & Saint-Germain en 
Laye,’ Paris, Librairie Académique, Didier 
& Cie., Londres et Edimbourg, Williams & 
Norgate, 1871? The book, in two volumes, 
imp. 8vo, was printed at Geneva by the 
Imprimerie Vérésoff & Garrigues. 

In answer to an inquiry, Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate reply that they cannot give me 
any information about the Marquise, adding 
that 
“the arrangements for the publication of the book 
were made through a house abroad, and not direct 
with the author.” 

In Hare’s ‘ Walks in Rome,’ 15th ed., 1900, 

ii. 68, mention is made of the Villa Campana 
—‘‘improved away” in 1889—in the Via 
San Giovanni, 
“the favourite residence of the well-known Mar- 
chese Campana, the learned archeologist of Etruria, 
and the chief benefactor of the Etruscan museum 
at the Vatican, cruelly imprisoned and exiled by 
the Papal Government in 1858.” 

Was the Marquise his wife ? 
she Italian, French, or English ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Was, or is, 


RosertT SHORT, Purser of H.M.S. Prince 
of Orange, 1759.—I should be obliged if some 
correspondent could kindly place me in 
communication with the representatives of 
the above gentleman. 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 


HERALDIC.—Can any one inform me to 
what family the following crest belongs ? 
Two swans’ necks coming out of a mural 
crown, surmounting a beehive. 

CHRISTOPHER W. BAYNES. 

27, Lowndes Square, S.W. 


CLERK, co. TIPPERARY.—This family of 
London merchants, mentioned in Gwyllim’s 
‘ Heraldry,’ were interested in land in co. 
Tipperary during the Cromwellian period. 
Does it appear in any family history that 
they left representatives as settlers there ? 

R. S. CrarKe, Major. 

Bishop’s Hull, Taunton. 
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_ THE Lorp Mayor’s Sworp anp Macr.— 
Can you inform me what is the origin and 


meaning of the sword and mace being held | d 


out of the Lord Mayor of London’s carriage 
on State occasions ? A. GWYTHER. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT. 
(See ante, p. 87.)—William Tatton, Ensign 
in Cornwall’s Regiment (9th Foot) 1 June, 
1687, became Lieut.-Colonel 24th Regiment 
1692. Was selected as A.Q.M.G. at the 
outset of the Blenheim campaign on account 
of his intimate knowledge of Germany. 
Present at Blenheim. Became Colonel 24th 
Regiment 25 Aug., 1704. Present at Ramil- 
lies. Exchanged to Grenadier Guards with 
Col. Primrose, 1707 [sic]. Died a Lieut.- 
General, Governor of Tilbury Fort, and 
Colonel of 3rd Buffs, 1737. 

Gilbert Primrose.—Served in the Grena- 
diers from 1680 to 1708, in the Cadiz expe- 
dition, at Schellenberg (wounded), and at 
Blenheim, when he succeeded to the com- 
mand of his battalion. Exchanged to the 
coloneley 24th Regiment with Brigadier 
Tatton in 1708 [sic]. Died a Major-General 
and Colonel 24th Regiment, 1717. 

B. Lracu, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding 1/24th Regt. 
South Wales Borderers. 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon, Hants. 


(T'o be continued. 





— Replies. 


DAMANT. 
(11 S. ix. 50.) 


I cannot reply to your querist’s inquiry 
‘‘ What is the derivation of this name ?” 
But as I have studied the history of the old 
family for over thirty years, I have learnt 
all that can now be derived from Court Rolls, 
parochial registers, wills, deeds, and the 
other usual sources of information. If 
F. H. R. cares to write to me, I will gladly 
tell him all I know, warning him, however, 
that the link with the Spanish Low Countries 
has yet to be found. 

There is™no connexion with the Damens, 
Dammans, Dammens, or Van Dammens, who 
bore different coat armour from the Damants 
of the:Spanish Netherlands and the Damants 
of ‘East !Anglia. 

Where the name is spelt ‘‘ Dammant,” as 
in some registers—notably the Fressingfield 
or Witherdale entry as to the marriage of 
Thomas Damant to the great-niece of Arch- 
bishop { Sancroft in 1709—it is merely a 





clerical error, a mistake repeated in various 
heraldic works from Guillim down to recent 
ays. 

The pages of ‘N. & Q.’ contain informa- 
tion as to the quaint charge of a turnip 
proper borne by the Damants, and Mr. 
CULLETON says that while there are some 
dozen families who bear the turnip, they are 
all of Low-Country origin, and that only the 
Damants amongst them bear also the chief 
guttée de larmes (or, as he believes, de 
poix) on sable. 

These arms are quartered on the achieve- 
ment at the Dublin College of Arms of Sir 
William Betham, Ulster King-of-Arms, who 
was the son of a Mary Damant; but even 
he failed to find the actual date of the 
coming of the Damants to England. 


Later research proves that a Damant of 
Cavenham contributed to a subsidy temp. 
Edward III., and leads one to the conclusion 
that Damants formed part of the famous 
colony which Queen Philippa induced to 
come over from Hainault to teach the mys- 
teries of the woollen trade to her husband’s 
East Anglian subjects. Some Damants 
were at Stonham Aspal in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, and one Damant came in 
Philip’s train from the Netherlands to 
England. 

Very many of the family were settled as 
well-to-do yeomen round the town of Eye, 
and a few were further afield in various 
Suffolk parishes, during the Georgian days. 

But it appears evident that, from time 
to time, there had been later arrivals from 
Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp after the 
first settlement. for the Robert Damant 
who died at Wilby Manor late in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign cannot be connected with 
any other Suffolk Damant, and his descend- 
ants for ten generations have faithfully 
handed on the story of how he fled from 
Alva’s persecution, and the coat armour 
he brought with him from the disturbed 
Spanish Netherlands. £ 

Walter Rye’s ‘ Norfolk Antiquarian Mis- 
cellany,’ Second Series, pt. ii., contains a 
paper on the Damants of Wilby and Lam- 
mas, and I believe I have full information 
on the various families of the earlier settle- 
ment, who, it may be noted, never seem to 
have used any arms. One, who was lord of 
many manors in the Stuart days, was con- 
tent—in presenting plate to the church of 
which he was patron, at Cransford (where 
his tomb adorns the chancel. and the 
Damant Dole is still distributed)—to have 
only his wife’s arms in a lozenge engraved 
on the paten, &c. 
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The name was almost a common one in 
High Suffolk for more than two centuries, 
but hard times came to the prosperous 
farmers, and but few are left in the county. 

In Belgium at the present time there are 
many Damants—-some Catholic and some 
Protestant. From the very earliest days 
they were echevins, burgomasters, and men 
of mark in the important towns of Ghent, 
Antwerp, Louvain, Malines, and Brussels. 
Their tombs are well known in the cathe- 
drals and churches of the Low Countries; 
several of them, with their many quarter- 
ings, were wrecked by mobs, and restored 
when peace came—notably the fine tomb 
at Antwerp of the Viscount of Brussels and 
Marquis of Antwerp, whose daughter, Ann 
Damant, brought her father’s titles and lands 
to the De Varicks. His brother the Bishop of 
Ghent sleeps in the Damant Chapel with 
‘ses armoires”’ on his tomb, and his effigy 
beneath them. Another brother was Chan- 
cellor of the famous Order of the Golden 
Fleece; and for generations the Damants 
had been eminent in the Burgundian Court, 
and later in those of Charles V. and Philip IT. 

As they were devoted to the Catholic 
Church, we can only think that in the 
troublous times of Spanish oppression, when, 
as the old chronicles tell us, ‘‘ families were 
rent asunder by religious differences,’’ some 
cadet of Protestant views had to fly to 
England and join those of his name who were 
there so prosperous, and thus founded the 
Wilby branch of this old family. 

Their arms first appear in Guillim’s edi- 
tion of 1610 (his first), and a coloured plate 
of them is there preserved. It is, however, 
a century before the name of their bearer 
is given in Kent’s ‘Guillim,’ and the late 
Chester Herald told me they were a foreign 
grant. 

A suggestion that they were “ canting 
arms,” for ‘‘Vor dem Rande,” has been 
made, but does not commend itself to the 
best authorities. 

I have but to add to my prolix notes that 
when Sir William Betham recorded his 
belief that his forefathers of Eye were 
Huguenot exiles, he would seem to have 
been in error. The kind and courteous 
Secretary of the Huguenot Society has 
searched his lists and records, and although 
he finds Dammes and Dammans, &c., 
trading between East Anglian ports and 
rivers and the Continent, no single Damant 
can be found amongst the many Huguenots 
who flocked into Norfolk and Suffolk after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

bg i 
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GILBERT Famity (11 8S. ix. 49).—‘“‘ Ma- 
dam Ann Curtny” was a daughter of 
Richard Courtenay by his second wife, 
Catherine Waller of Winchester. She was 
born 1692, and was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Exeter, in 1775. Her husband, John Gil- 
bert, was baptized at Mar!ldon, Devon, 
21 Feb., 1683/4, and died 13 June, 1733. 
Her father, Richard Courtenay, was one of 
the seventeen children of Sir William Courte- 
nay of Powderham by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir William Waller, the Parlia- 
mentary general. 

Richard Courtenay (who was the fourth 
son) was lost at sea off Leghorn, c. 1696, 
and two of his eight brothers were also 
drowned: William ‘‘in the River Plave 
in Friuli,’’ and Edward in the River Thames. 

From the fact that John Gilbert sold the 
Greenway estate it may be presumed that 
he was in reduced circumstances. Vivian 
makes no mention of any issue of this 
marriage. WILFRED DRAKE. 


Lonpon Nursery Grounps (ll S. ix. 
26)—A celebrated London nursery was 
that of Loddiges, at Hackney. The last 
vestiges disappeared about 1860. The name 
is still retained in Loddiges Terrace. See 
‘Old and New London,’ v. 514; and an 
article in Chambers’s Journal for October, 
1846. A valuable I'st of nurseries, florists’ 
gardens, &c., is given in Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial 
Handbook to London’ (1859), pp. 531-40. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

I can supplement Mr. ABRAHAMS’S list of 
extinct nursery grounds: Frazer’s, in Mill- 
fields, Clapton ; Frazer’s, Lea Bridge Road ; 
Frazer’s, Woodford; Ware’s, Tottenham. 
All have succumbed to the builder within 
the last fourteen years. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

South Hackney. 


FIeELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE (11 S. 
ix. 49).—A photographic portrait of ‘‘ Lieut.- 
General Sir George White, V.C., G.C.B., 
&e., in the uniform of Colonel of the Gordon 
Highlanders,’’ was reproduced in colours in 
the portfelio series published, in 1900, by 
George Newnes under the title of ‘Cele- 
brities of. the Army.’ The reproduction 
was from a photograph by Window & Grove, 
Baker Street, W., and biographical notes 
were printed on the back. I shall be pleased 
to show or lend your correspondent my 
bound volume of the portraits, should he 
experience difficulty in obtaining a copy. 

Frep. R. GALE. 

103, Abingdon Road, Kensington. 
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*LUNKARD ” (11 S. ix. 25).—Compare 
**Lonquhard”’ in the ‘N.E.D.,’ which 
quotes J. Taylor (Water Poet), 1618, ‘ Penny- 
les Pilgr.,’ F. :— 

“There were small cottages built on purpose to 
lodge in, which they call Lonqubards.” 

Also a quotation of the year 1632 in the 
Fourth Report of the Hist. MSS. Comm., 
i. 533 (1874) :-— 

“*TVassals] sall caus big and put up our lonckartis 
for the hunting.” 

The word is apparently an adaptation of the 
Gaelic longphort (long and port), a harbour, 
a haven, a camp, a garrison, a palace. 


The meaning is seen in the Scotch equiva- 
lent, “‘ shieling *’ :— 

“In Jura, in the Hebrides, a summer hut con- 
structed of branches of trees covered with sods, 
used by goatherds; oblong or conic, low, having a 
small opening through which access is obtained by 
creeping, the door made of birch twigs.” 

A hut or residence for those who have care 
of sheep :— 

“Here we refreshed ourselves with some goat’s 
whey at a Sheelin, or Bothay [Gaelic Bothag, a 
cottage, hut, or tent], made of turf, the dairy-house 
where the Highland shepherds or graziers live 
with their herds and flocks, and during the fine 
season make butter and cheese.”—Tennant’s ‘ Tour 
in Scotland,’ 1769, pp. 122-3. 

Tom JONEs. 


ARNO PoEBEL: TABLET DECIPHERED 
(11 S. viii. 489).—See 

“The Babylonian Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform Texts. 
Kdited by H. V. Hilpricht. Vol. VI. Part 2. 
Babylenian Legal and Business Documents from 
the Time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, chiefly 
pel Nippur. By Arno Poebel. Philadelphia 
a . ’ 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. , 
Boston, Mass. 


Fire AND New-Brrtu (11 S. viii. 325, 
376, 418, 454; ix. 14).—With regard to 
acacias, I remember hearing from some one 
who had brought some acacia seeds from 
Australia that they would not grow in this 
country until they had been boiled. I had 
heard the statement from another source. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Two Curious Piace-NAMES: OTTERY 
Sr. Mary (11 S. viii. 447, 517; ix. 54).—I 
thank Mr. Taytor for his suggestion, but 
while Kerst (though I have never heard it) 
might represent the West-Country form of 
Christ, how does he account for the added 
syllable ? and what does he make of 
Kestermuick ? FRANcES Rose-TRovp. 

West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





AuTHOR WanTED (11 S. ix. 50).—In the 
‘Essex Hall Hymnal,’ revised ed., 1902, is 
a hymn of four stanzas, the first of which 
begins with the line ‘“‘ We believe in human 
kindness.”’ The second stanza is_ there 
given thus :— 

We believe in dreams of duty 

Warning us to self-control, 

Foregleams of the glorious beauty 

That shall yet transform the soul ; 

In the godlike wreck of nature 

Sin doth in the sinner leave, 

That he may regain the stature 

He hath lost, we do believe. 
The hymn is there marked as anonymous, 
without any indication of the text having 
been altered. (Altered texts in this Hymnal 
have an asterisk against them.) 

F. J. Hytcu. 


“Bay” ano “Tray” (11 8S. ix. 67).— 
Tn the first edition of ‘ Notes on the Chase of 
the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon 
and Somerset,’ by Dr. C. P. Collyns, pub- 
lished in 1862, on pp. 25-6 we are told the 
meaning of these words, which, it appears 
from the book, were then in current use in 
those counties. The first edition of ‘ Water- 
Babies’ appeared in 1863, so Kingsley may 
have found them in Collyns’s book. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Whyte Melville wrote some lines entitled 
‘ Brow, Bay, and Tray,’ which are included 
in his ‘Songs and Verses,’ published by 
Ward, Lock & Co.; but whether they were 
written before or after the appearance of 
Kingsley’s ‘ Water-Babies ’ I am unable to 
say. But we know he was a versifier when 
quartered at Quebec in 1841, and down to the 
date of his fatal accident in 1878, so they 
may well have been written prior to 1863. 

The expressions are, however, of very 
ancient origin, and are referred to in many 
old works on deerstalking, and were cer- 
tainly not invented by Kingsley. To cite 
one example only, it is stated in Blaine’s 
‘ Rural Sports,’ published in 1858, under the 
head of ‘ The Stag or Red Deer’ :— 
- “Where muchattention to technical phraseology 
is observed, the stag’s brow, bay, and fray antlers 
are called his rights.” 

The terms are derived from the old Nor- 
man words brou, bez, and trez. 

WILLouGHBY MAycock. 


“The stag’s brow, bay {and tray antlers are 
termed his vights......4 warrantable stay has brow, 
bay and tray ; two on the top, that is, a crocket on 
one horn, and an upright on the other.”—‘ The 
Art of Deerstalking,’ y William Scrope, 1839. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Minitary: CoLovurEeD Print (11 S. viii. 
489; ix. 37).—Ackermann’s set of plates of 
‘The Costume of the Indian Army’ (not 
issued as a book) contains one plate of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery. There are thirty- 
three plates in the set. 

AsTLEY TERRY, Major-General. 


PARISHES IN Two OR More CovunNTIES 
(11S. ix. 29, 75)—The information desired 
by Miss Woops is in the Census Returns. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library. 


PicTURES OR PRINTS WITH ‘“‘ BROKEN- 
Guass ” Errects (11 8S. ix. 49).—It may 
be interesting to W. B. H. to know that I 
have a print of St. Cecilia of this kind, 
18 in. by 14 in., bought in Philadelphia 
in 1881. Does W. B. H. want to see it ? 

Hic ET UBIQUE. 


An excellent example of this singular kind 
of art—an oil painting—is exhibited in the 
well-known antiquarian book-store of Mr. 
Gregory of Argyle Street, Bath. 

Sitvanus P. THOMPSON. 


FIrRE-WALKING : PHysicaL EXPLANATION 
{11 S. ix. 49).—I remember when a boy 
reading in a book of ‘ Parlour Magic’ that 
rubbing the hand with storax enabled you 
to handle red-hot iron with impunity—I 
never tried it. W. B.S. 


THomAS CocKING (11 S. ix. 69). —I have 
failed to find the birth- and death-dates of 
Cocking, but he flourished between 1783 
and 1791. In the Introduction to Francis 
Grose’s ‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ published 
in 1789, the author says :-— 

“Tt is necessary to inform the reader that the 
following [twenty drawings] were drawn under my 
inspection by my servant, Thomas Cocking, a 
young man who promises to make an excellent 
draughtsman.” 

Cocking also accompanied Grose to Ireland 
in 1791, and made a number of drawings 
which are engraved in the ‘ Antiquities of 
Ireland.’ Some of this artist’s original 
work may be seen in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 


JAN WEENIX (11 S. ix. 69).—The querist 
should consult ‘ Painters and their Works,’ 
by Ralph N. James, 3 vols., Upeott Gill, 
1897, where, in vol. iii., he will see a list of 
forty-six works by Weenix at pp. 271-3, 
and a copy of his usual signature at p. 81 of 
the Appendix. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 





Locke Famity (11 S. ix. 48).—Carew in 
his ‘Survey of Cornwall’ says with refer- 
ence to Anne Vaughan, the mother of Henry 
Locke, poet, 1553 (?)-1608 (?):— @ «» wi 

‘* A gentlewoman suppressing her rare learning, 

with a rarer modesty, and yet expressing the same 
in her virtuous life and Christian decease.” 
In the pedigree of the Locke family her 
father’s name is not given. Could she be 
the daughter of Stephen Vaughan, who was 
in the service of Thomas Cromwell, and who 
died 1549 (see ‘D.N.B.’) ? Vaughan in his 
will mentions his three children by his first 
wife: Stephen, Anne, and Jane. She was 
buried at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 12 June, 
1573. Henry Locke, her son, is stated in 
‘D.N.B.’ to have married Anne Moyle of 
Cornwall, but I do not know on what 
authority. Her daughter Anne married 
Robert Moyle of Bake, in St. Germains 
parish, to whom Henry Locke addressed 
a sonnet, in which he styles Moyle his 
brother-in-law. 

The Lockes and Moyles at this period 
appear to have shared the religious views of 
Stephen Vaughan, which were of a Calvin- 
istic type. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Lock, FaNNy BuRNEY’s FRrIEenpd (11 S. 
ix. 48).—There appears to be some mystery 
as to the parentage of William Locke of 
Norbury Park, and it was said of him that 
‘““he was every one’s father and no man’s 
son.” CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield. 


COFFIN-SHAPED CHAPELS (11 S. ix. 51). 
—AIn Philadelphia there is a _ celebrated 
Roman Catholic church built in this 
curious shape. It was erected some time 
in the eighteenth century, and in a vault 
underneath it are the remains of Stephen 
Giraud, the munificent founder of the splen- 
did college which bears his name. 

The Coffin House in King Street, Brixham 
is doubtless well known, though that, of 
course, is not a chapel. : 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


THE SECOND FOLIO OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Prays (11 8. viii. 141, 196, 232, 294, 317; 
ix. 11, 73).—In the line quoted by Sir 
Epwin DuRNING-LAWRENCE, 

Not daring meddle with Apelles Table, 
** table’? means a picture, and not a “ table 
of contents.” Cp. Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
XXIV. But “table”’=picture was com- 
mon down to 1700. 
H. MayNarp SMITH. 
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“THE HONOURS THREE ”’ (11 S. viii. 467; 
ix. 34).—It may be useful to supplement 
what has been said on this subject by quoting 
from A. H. Clough’s hexameter poem ‘ The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.’ Although in 
the Highlands only with a reading party, 
Clough strove to understand his neighbours 
as far as in him lay, and he was thus able 
to give fairly trustworthy illustrations of 
character and manners. Describing a clans- 
man’s dinner in the opening section of his 
poem, he writes thus :— 

Spare me, O mistress of Song ! nor bid me remember 
minutely 

All that was said and done o'er the well-mixed 
tempting toddy ; 

How were healths proposed and drunk “ with all 
the honours,” 

Glasses and bonnets waving, and three-times-three 
thrice over, 

Queen, and Prince, and Army, and Landlords all, 
and Keepers. 

Here again, as in Scott Riddell’s song, it is 

the drinking that is done ‘with all the 

honours,” nothing in the description sug- 

gesting the individual distinctions associated 

with the Queen, the Prince, and the rest. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


Human Fat as A MEDICINE (11 S. ix. 70). 
—The quotation given by Mr. WILtrams 
has ‘‘Fat or other parts of the Corps.” 
The use of human flesh as a medicine was 
apparently prescribed by the Spagyrists. 
see 
“Traicté Familier de l’Exacte Préparation Spagy- 
rique des Medicamens, pris d’entre les Mineraux, 
Animaux & vegetaux...... Par Joseph du Chesne, 
Sieur de la Violette, Conseiller & Medecin du 
Roy.” Paris, 1624. 

This book is the second part of ‘La 
Pharmacopée des Dogmatiques Reformée, 
et Enrichie de plusieurs remedes excellens, 
choisis & tirez de Vart Spagyrique,’ by the 
above du Chesne, 1624. 

Following chapters on ‘The True Pre- 
parations of precious Stones,’ how to make 
* Tincture of Coral’ and ‘ Essence of Pearls,’ 
&e., are six chapters, pp. 39-54 (of the 
second part), of which the heading is 
‘“* Maniére de preparer les remedes prins des 
Animaux, Des trois sortes de Mumie.” 
This last part refers to chap. i. 

After remarking on the superiority of 
remedies got from animals to those got from 
vegetables, and saying that the former 
reach the second degree of perfection, the 
first degree being apparently assigned to 
remedies got from minerals and precious 
stones, the author says that among the 
animals man deservedly holds the first place, 
of which (i.e. of man) are made _ three 
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sorts of ‘‘mumie.”” The word “ mumie” 
means not what we now call a mummy, but 
medicine, made from human bodies. The 
three sorts are “ liquid,” ‘“‘fresh (recente),” 
and “dry or Transmarine.” Apparently 
‘“Transmarine”’ is not meant to be a 
synonym for “dry.” I gather that the 
“dry” is an imitation of the “ Trans- 
marine.” This last (z.e. Transmarine), “‘ called 
by the Greeks Pissaphaltes,’ was only 
known to the most ancient physicians, 
being made from Syrian, Egyptian, &c., 
embalmed bodies. 

This preparation was for internal and 
external use, for stopping bleeding, for 
strengthening the heart and stomach, &c. 

‘But we are now deprived of this true and 

natural Mummy of the Ancients, in place of which 
Physicians and Apothecaries use dried flesh (chair 
deseichée).”’ 
Then follow the receipts for ‘‘ Preparation 
de Mumie seiche,”’ ‘“‘ Preparation de Mumie 
liquide,” ‘‘ Preparation de Mumie recente,” 
and “* Teinture de Mumie.” 

It need not be said that among them they 
are reputed to be most efficacious against 
an ‘“‘infinite number of diseases.” 

Chap. ii. is headed ‘Du Crane Humain,’ 
and begins :— 

‘Many among the Learned have written that 
from a certain natural virtue (par certaine pro- 
priet¢) the Brain which has been entombed, that 
is to say not interred, was of benefit to epileptics.” 
Du Chesne confirms this, and gives the 
method of making ‘‘ Essence de Crane 
humain.” 

I do not give any of these receipts, partly 
because it would be tiresome to do so, and 
partly because the details would probably 
be considered too unpleasant. 

The next two chapters are ‘‘ Dela vipere ” 
and ‘“‘ Maniére de preparer les cornes & os 
cordiaux, le musc, la civette et le castoreon 
ou bievre.”’ In the latter the best of all the 
horns is said to be that of the unicorn 
(licorne), presumably the narwhal. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Human fat had formerly a great reputation 
as a medicine, and was retained in our London 
pharmacopeeia until 1746. Culpeper says: 
‘“The fat of a man is exceeding good to 
anoint such limbs as fall away in the flesh.” 
It was also used for rheumatism, but for this 
purpose it was preferred mixed with aro- 
matic herbs. A good business was done in 
this substance by the public executioners, 
and Pomet, writing in 1694, complains of 
their competition with apothecaries in its 
supply. Of course he declares that the 
latter turn out a better article, which is 
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quite likely to have been true. Our Alleyne 
in 1733 says the fat is very emollient, but 
rarely used. Many other medicines were 
obtained from the human body—Lemery 
enumerates a dozen or more—but most of 
them are too nasty for mention. Mummy 
and the human skull were, like human fat, 
official in our own country until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Those skulls 
are said to have been most prized which had 
fallen from the gibbet and had acquired a 
little moss (Usnea Cranii humani in the 
dispensatories of the time). The London 
market was supplied chiefly from Ireland ; 
the price varied from eight to eleven shillings 
according to the size of the skull, but (adds 
the authority quoted by Pomet) those with 
plenty of moss made fancy prices. 





C. B. 


Lemery gives a summary of the medicinal 
uses to which the various parts of ‘‘ Homo” 
were applied. Bechler, in ‘ Parnassus Medi- 
cinalis,’ 1663, quoted in Peter’s ‘ History of 
Pharmacy,’ says :— 

“Human fat properly rubbed into the skin 
restores weak limbs. The wearing of a belt of 
human skin facilitates labour and mitigates its 
pain. 

Tom JONES. 
[L. L. K. thanked for reply.] 


ApHRA BEHN’s ComeEDIEs (11 S. viii. 469; 
ix. 39).—May not the reference be to ‘ The 
Preacher’s Travels’ of John Cartwright of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, first published in 
1611, and later reprinted ? 

Two important papers on Mrs. Behn have 
recently been published ,by Dr. Ernest 
Bernbaum of Harvard University. One, 
called ‘Mrs. Behn’s “‘ Oroonoko,”’’ is printed 
in ‘ Kittredge Anniversary Papers,’ 1913, 
pp. 419-33. The other, called ‘ Mrs. Behn’s 
Biography a Fiction,’ is printed in Publica- 
tions ot the Modern Language Association of 
America, xxviii. 432-53. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT EASTERN, THE FIRST OF THE 
LEVIATHANS (11 S. viii. .506; ix. 55).— 
There is a curious error at the first refer- 
ence, the word “ casting’? being substituted 
for casing. ‘The funnel was surrounded by 
a water jacket, that is, an external casing 
through which water was circulated to pre- 
vent radiation of heat from the funnel. By 
some mischance the outlet of this jacket 
became closed, so that it was practically 
converted into a boiler without a safety 
valve. As a necessary consequence the 
casing exploded. 





An illustrated account of the breaking up 
of the great ship appeared in The Engineer, 
30 Oct., 1891, p. 356. There is, or was, an 
interesting collection of cuttings from the 
illustrated newspapers, &c., relating to 
the early history of the Great Eastern in 
the library of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. The Science Museum at South 
Kensington contains a block model, a rigged 
model, and coloured drawings of the Great 
Eastern, together with models (workable) 
of both paddle and screw engines. 

BSE. 


WitttAM Parsons: Lire or Horse 
GUARDS (11 S. ix. 46).—Mr. PierRpPornt is 
right in supposing that ‘private man ’”’ 
means private soldier. See ‘N.E.D. under 
‘ Private ’ :— 

“We lost 6 private men. and had 15 wounded.’’— 
London Gazette, 1691, No. 2629. 

** Application...... on behalf of a private man that 
had deserted from an independent company just as 
they were embarking for North America.”—Pegge, 
1796, ‘ Anon.’ (1809), 164. 

‘*All the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
drummers, and private men who may be at home 
are to be accounted for.”—‘ Regulations and Ord. 
Army,’ 1844, 176. 

A. GwyTHER. 


Of course, “‘ private man ’’ means trooper. 
William Parsons was gazetted as an ensign 
in Cholmondeley’s Regiment (48th, not 47th} 
on 23 Jan., 1740/41. 

AstLEY Terry, Major-General. 


Worps AND PHRASES IN ‘ LORNA DOONE ’ 
(11 8. viii. 427, 514; ix. 15, 75).—‘‘ Capias ” 
is a law term, and simply means “‘ take ” or 
“that you take,” referring in this instance 
to the ingredients used by “ good Aunt Jane 
for stuffing a curlew with onion.” 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle upon-Tyne. 


Kine’s Lynn As A Spa (11 S. ix. 27).— 
The spa was at Gaywood, about a mile 
north of King’s Lynn. I am not sure 
whether there are any remains of the build- 
ings, but the name is preserved in Spring 
Farm. G. T. PILcHER. 


“Trop,” ‘‘TRoDE,’ Past TENSE OF 
“TREAD ” (11 S. ix. 27).—O. F. Emerson’s 
‘Middle English Reader,’ New York, 1905, 
contains at p. 62, ]. 3, an example of trode, 
in 1. 423 of the ‘ Debate of the Body and the 
Soul,’ a poem which Emerson says was 
written in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, though he does not give the date 
of MS. Laud 108, from which his text is 
taken. 
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In the First Folio of Shakespeare the forms 
used are trod (six times: ‘ Tempest,’ II. i. 
115; II. ii. 73; V.i. 242; ‘ Henry VIIL.,’ 
IIL. ii. 435; ‘ Timon of Athens,’ IV. iii. 95 ; 
‘Julius Cesar,’ I. i. 29) and trodd (once: 
“ Henry V.,’ IV. vii. 149). 

Trod is the form found in Dryden’s poems, 
e.q., ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ part ii. 
}. 701 (1682); ‘ Albion and Albonius ’ (1685), 
Epilogue, |. 23. The spellings in Sargeaunt’s 
Oxford edition are, it is true, not trustworthy, 
but I have been able to check the first 
example by reference to the original edition. 

Guy Miege’s ‘ English Grammar’ (1688), 
p. 60, recognizes only the preterite trod. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


REGIMENTAL BADGE OF THE 6TH FooT 
(11 S. ix. 8, 58).—The antelope gorged and 
chained was a badge of the De Bermingham 
family, and may have been assumed for 
their loyal service to Henry VI. 

It is strange that this badge should have 
decorated the banner of a Moorish regiment 
in the service of Spain captured by the 
6th Foot, because the Andalusian antelope 
became the badge of John of Gaunt through 
his Spanish marriage, and was handed down 
to his posterity, the house of Lancaster. 

An old, now disused badge of the regi- 
ment, the red rose, points to a Lancastrian 
connexion. ALFRED Ropway. 

Birmingham. 


“ Rucksack”? orn ‘ Rucksack ”’ (11 S. 
vill. 447, 497, 517; ix. 53).—Dr. KRUEGER 
agrees with me that Riicksack is wrong 
because it would mean a return bag, and 
I gather from his reply that Rucksack is the 
actual name of the ‘‘ bag on the back” 
worn by tourists, &c., in Germany. Accord- 
ing to him, if this compound had been formed 
in our own days it would be Riickensack, but 
it was coined by his ancestors at a time 
when the short and unmutated Ruck(e) 
was still in use, the name haying nothing 
to do with the verb rucken, as others main- 
tain. Now with regard to the antiquity 
of the article itself, I believe I remember 
having seen pictures of travelling pedlars, 
journeymen, &c., who roamed about 
Europe at the beginning of last century, and 
probably in still earlier days, who were 
carrying such ‘‘ rucksacks,”’ but of a larger 
size than those worn by modern tourists. 
And with reference to the etymology, I beg 
to suggest that if the word had nothing to 
do with the verb rucken, it would be rucken- 
ack, as the modification of the « may have 
crept into the written language, but the 








laws of forming compound words have 
remained unchanged. There are numerous 
compounds formed with Riicken (the back 
of a person or thing), and Rucksack would 
form the only exception from this group, 


whereas it would fit very well into that other 


small batch (Ruck, ruckweise, &c., if there 
are any more) if it had anything to do with 
the verb rucken (=to move in fits and 
starts). The upshot of this short contro- 
versy is that rucksack is correct, but its 
etymology is a moot point. L. L. K. 


NaMeE OF Duruam (11 S. viii. 348, 455).— 
With reference to Lady Blair, who was before 
her marriage Herculina Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Hercules Durham, could 
A. T. M. very kindly tell me if he knows 
whether Hercules Durham had any brothers 
or sisters, and whether he had any property, 
and if so, where? Many of the Durham 
family about whom I have notes were in the 
Indian Civil Service, and went to India at 
the end of the eighteenth or beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and I see the mar- 
riage above referred to took place in India 
in 1790. The father of these Durhams 
was James Durham, born 1729, and then 
living in the county Tyrone; and his father 
again was James Durham, who must 
accordingly have been born about 1699, 
It is this James Durham who is supposed 
to have migrated from Scotland. Their 
wills are in Dublin. 

Referring back to the late Mr. Roserr 
Buiarr Swinton’s letter on the name of 
Durham (11 8. vi. 436), I notice he says (what, 
after repeated searches having been made 
for me, I have also found to be true) that 
these Durhams of Grange were all scattered in 
the nineteenth century, or I think more prob- 
ably early in the eighteenth century. That 
being so, is there any proof of any one of 
them either going to the north of Ireland or 
to India,?. Inthecase of the Irish Durhams, 
the Scotch names occur again and again, and 
there has always been a tradition that they 
were strong Presbyterians. F 

However, the missing link is in that T 
cannot bring them across the sea. There 
is no record, asfar as I know, of the birth of 
the first James Durham, whose eldest son 
was born in 1729, and whose will was proved 


in 1762. JAMES DURHAM. 
Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 


Lists or BisHops AND DEANS IN CATHE- 
DRALS (11 S. ix. 7, 78).—I have seen a list of 
the Bishops of London in St. Paul’s Cathee 
dral from Restitutus, A.D. 314,to Winning- 
ton-Ingram, A.D. 1901. JoHN T. Pace. 
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JOHN CLARKE, SCHOOLMASTER OF HULL 
(11 S. vii. 444).—I am now able to supple- 
ment the information given at this reference, 
and also to answer my question as to the 
date of Clarke’s leaving Hull. In going 
through a file of The Gloucester Journal 
I find, 14 Aug., 1733 :— 

‘Gloucester, Aug. 11. Mr. Clarke, late master 

of the Grammar-School of Hull, is removed from 
that Place, in order to reside here.” 
In the same paper for 4 Sept., 1733, is an 
interesting advertisement, over a column 
long, of works, and translations by Clarke. 
One, .‘A Pamphlet upon Moral Obligation, 
in Vindication of Dr. Waterland against 
Dr. S—kes,’ is not given in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ The advertisement states :— 

‘Mr. Clarke has laid down the Profession of 

School-teaching, being without any Thoughts of 
ever taking it up again, being weary of so fatiguing 
an Employment. that left him but little Time for 
Study, and the Use of his Pen.” 
The hope was expressed that his translation 
of Sallust and a Supplement to the ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Making of Latin’ would be 
completed within twelve months. 

The following notice of his death appeared 
in The Gloucester Journal of 7 May, 1734 :— 

**Gloucester, May 4. On Monday last [April 29] 
died here, the very Learned Mr. John Clarke, late 
Master of the Publick Grammar-School in Hull, 
and Author of many excellent and useful Treatises 
of Morality, Education, and Classical Learning: 
He was very exemplary for Sobriety, Integrity, and 
indefatigable Industry: His Death will be much 
lamented, not only by his Relations and Personal 
Acquaintance, but, as a Publick Loss, by the 
learned World in general.”’ 

The publication of Clarke’s ‘ Sallust’ was 
announced in the same paper, 23 July, 1734. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 


SALE oF Pitt Hovsk (11 8. ix. 66).—The 
authority for the details quoted from The 
Daily Telegraph at this reference is probably 
the firm -of auctioneers who sold the pro- 
perty. I have seen the same particulars in 
the accounts of former sales, and have often 
wondered how the strange statement that 
““in Domesday Book it is styled Wildwood 
Corner’? could have originated. It is 
almost unnecessary to state that there is 
no mention whatever of Wildwood or its 
Corner in the Middlesex Domesday. 

Several years ago an admirable account 
of Pitt during his residence at North End 
appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ Being some hundreds 
of miles away from my library, I cannot 
give the reference. W. F. Pripeavux. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres. 

[We regret that a search through the General 
Indexes has not discovered the reference. } 








Hotes on Books. 


The Bridge of Dee. By G. M. Fraser. 
William Smith & Sons, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Fraser, the Librarian of the Public Library 
at Aberdeen, has rendered good service by putting 
forth this charming volume. He clatms for Aber- 
deen that it is unique among Scottish towns in 
possessing two ancient beautiful bridges. 

The Bridge of Balgownie, a stately and familiar 
object during the last six hundred years, has many 
historical and literary associations; its continu- 
ance in an efficient state is assured, as a fund of 
26,523/. exists for its maintenance. 

Although the history of the Bridge of Dee is 
shorter, it is much fuller in incident. Dating 
from 1520-27 the bridge was constructed with a 
good deal of timber in the framework, and was 
built partly of freestone and partly of granite, 
though mainly of the former, just as the Cathedral 
had been. It presents certain features unusual in 
Scottish bridges of that period, having semi- 
circular arches, the under sides of which are 
beautifully ribbed. Another peculiar feature is 
the large number of coats of arms and_com- 
memorative inscriptions carved upon it. Wher 
built it was about two miles from the town, but it 
soon came to be the main south entry. There 
watch was kept when the pestilence was feared, 
and gibbets were placed on which prohibited 
visitors might be suspended ; and in times of war 
the Bridge of Dee was sometimes the key of the 
situation. The Civil War of 1639 developed early 
in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, and the Bridge 
of Dee was the scene of the first battle. 

In 1679 the Town Council were in a mood for 
decoration, and caused the arms of_ Bishoy 
Elphinstone to be carved on the Bridge and 
illuminated, together with those already there. 

The last two chapters of Mr. Fraser’s book 
are devoted to descriptions of these arms, de- 
scribed now as a whole for the first time. The 
coat of arms of Scotland “is an extremely 
interesting example; it stands out free on the 
block, its special feature being the absence of 
the double tressure on the shield. In_ this 
respect it seems to be unique. The curious Act of 
the Scots Parliament, James IIT., 1471, decreeing 
that in future there should be no tressure about 
the lion in the national arms, was not oheyed. 
Sir James Balfour Paul, the present Lyon King, 
says of it: ‘Like many other Acts, it never seems 
to have been carried into effect ; at least I am not 
aware of even,a solitary instance of the Scottish 
arms without the tressure either at or after this 
period.’ This coatof arms on the Bridge of Dee, circa 
1520, is a very clear and interesting example.”’ 

Mr. Fraser closes with the wish that ‘‘ this old 
bridge, that for four hundred years has preserved 
its original character on its own proper site, ful- 
filling its original purpose as fully and admirably 
to-day as when Caled over to our forefathers 
ten generations ago, may, with other historical 
possessions in this part of the country, be utilized 
more and more in giving inspiration to the young 
people of the community for many generations to: 
come.” 

The book is well illustrated. There is a par- 
ticularly beautiful representation of the Bridge: 
from a pencil drawing. 


(Aberdeen, 
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The Naval Mutinies of 1797. By Conrad Gill. 
(Manchester University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


As the outcome of considerable and painstakin 
research, Mr. Gill has written a book which shoul 
prove acceptable both to students of naval 
sorte and to those who occupy themselves with 
sociological questions. 

The mutinies of 1797 marked a omar eee in 
the naval administration of this country, for they 
read the Admiralty a striking lesson on the evils of 
a policy which took account of ships alone, neglect- 
ing to provide for the well-being and consequent 
alinis of their crews. They were also one of 
the results, as the author puts it, of a “‘ wave of 
humanitarianism” which swept over the nation 
at this period. He suggests, in fact, that reform 
would have come automatically had there been no 
mutiny at all. Thisis probably true, but it is even 
more probable that the concessions which the 
Admiralty only granted reluctantly, even under 
pressure, would not, in the ordinary course of 
events, have come in time to avert a grave 
national calamity. 

Of the actual course of the mutinies Mr. Gill 
gives us a minute and exceedingly interesting 
account. He discusses the economic, political, and 
psychological causes of the outbreak, which was in 
effect nothing more than‘a well-organized and 
general strike. 

Mr. Gill negatives the suggestion that the mutiny 
was entirely the result of political or seditious 
influences at work in the fleets. On the other hand, 
he finds that the hardships of the men were not in 
themselves the direct cause of the outbreak, for 
these had undergone no marked change for the 
worse during the preceding hundred years. The 
conclusion arrived at is that while the rising was 
partly of a political character, engineered by men 
of superior intelligence, it was only rendered pos- 
sible by the presence of actual grievances and the 
discontent of the more stoical and unimaginative 
majority. 

A full account of the negotiations between the 
Admiralty and the delegates from Spithead and 
the Nore is also included, and Mr. Gill sums up the 
seamen’s grievances as regards wages, food, and 
harsh discipline in a fair and impartial manner. 

he moderation, good sense, and statesmanlike 
conduct of the Spithead mutineers enabled them 
to obtain a great measure of redress and a free 
pardon, The successful issue may be said to be 
due in part to Bridport and the senior officers of 
the Channel Fleet, who persuaded the Admiralty 
to adopt conciliation, and also to the services and 
tact of Lord Howe, who offered the olive branch in 
person to the men, by whom he was well known and 
esteemed. 

Considerable space is devoted to the Nore 
Mutiny, which broke out three days before the final 
adjustment at Spithead. Here prevailed a very 
different condition of affairs from that at Ports- 
mouth. The “personnel” of Buckner’s and Dun- 
can’s vessels was inferior to that of the Channel 
Squadron. There wasa large percentage of ‘‘ quota” 
men, generally persons of superior education, who 
found the navy a welcome alternative to the debtors’ 
prison or the common gaol. The loyal element, if 
not in the minority, was not actually strong enough 
to oppose the mutiny when the actual need of it, 
from the men’s point of view, had disappeared. 
Also they were kept in the dark as to the result of 





the Spithead negotiations by Parker and the- 
delegates, who were probably, as Mr. Gill suggests, 
actuated by some jealousy at the success of their- 
comrades at Portsmouth, and by a desire to enjoy 
a period of unwonted liberty and power. It is. 
also likely that Spencer’s ill-timed order of 1 May 
fanned the flame of this rising, just as it precipitated! 
the second outbreak at Spithead. 

Mr. Gill writes in a straightforward and inter- 
esting manner throughout. He betrays the student 
rather than the sailor by such expressions as “ on: 
a ship” instead of ‘fin a ship,’’ and we think it 
would have been more appropriate to place the 
chapter on the grievances of the seamen and the 
political aspects of the mutinies in the early 
part of the book. 

Some important documents relating to the 
mutinies have been printed, including the songs. 
composed at the Nore. There is also a list of. 
authorities and an Index. 


Ingatestone and the Essex Great Road with Fryer- 
ning. By K. E. Wilde. With Four Chapters on 
the Early History by Mrs. Archibald Christy. 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a really delightful book, excepting chiefly 
a certain scrappiness, and the inclusion of some 
unnecessary trivial particulars with regard to 
modern times. Our latter objection may perhaps 
be met by the consideration that the details we 
regard as doubtfully valuable will come to 
treasured a hundred years hence. 

Mrs. Wilde has neglected no aspect of the history, 
scenery, or productivity of her two Essex parishes. 
She has laid under contribution a great number of 
books, the memories of her neighbours, the inarti- 
culate witness of buildings, fields, and roads, and 
also, here and there, her own ingenuity. Under an 
appearance of chattiness, even of casualness, the 
book contains a great deal of solid information, to 
the collection of which—since much of it is out of 
the way—must have gone not only zest and love 
of the subject, but much painstaking. 

The most original part of Mrs. Wilde’s work is 
the account of the Fryerning font and her inter- 

retation of the somewhat baffling designs upon it. 

hese are different for each side (S. face: the 
Seven Wandering Stars; E. face: the Tree of 
Jesse; N. face: the Vine; W. face: the Cross 
and Crown), and she would have them signify that 
‘fevery one brought to the Font had been born 
under the influence of one of the Heavenly Bodies 
aeaees that salvation had come through the Virgin 
and Christ to every baptized person...... the union 
with Christ through His Passion and the Holy 
Communion...... the trouble and future glory that 
awaited the new Christian.”” She defends this 
reading with no little plausibility, and, in parti- 
cular as regards the seven planets, by good 
examples. 

Another example of elucidation is that of the 
letters A. E. I. O. U. at the end of the inscription 
to Mary, wife of Robert Petre, on her tomb in 
Ingatestone Church. These have been explained 
as meaning ‘* Austriz est imperare Orbi universo ’* 
(vide 3 8S. v. 309); but more probably should 
be taken as the initial vowels of five psalms 
belonging to the Office for the Dead. It appears 
that the letters so used are to be found in old 
manuscript Breviaries. 
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The chapters on the Petre family; on wees 
notabilities (e.g., the Suttons) connected wit 

Ingatestone and Fryerning; the pages concerned 
with the Essex Great Road ; and those describing 
the halls and houses and their various occupiers, 

> perhaps the best. : : 

gy ‘Archibald Christy’s contribution is a bit 
of careful historical work deserving both of atten- 


tion and praise. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tus is the Jubilee year of this useful work, and 
the editor, Mr. John Lane, traces in his Preface 
the changes that have taken place in the London 
charities during the past fifty years. The in- 
creasing interest evinced by the public is shown 
by the fact that the total amount bestowed during 
last year, including the sum of about a million 
left by Lord Wandsworth for the foundation and 
endowment of an orphanage, reached 3,724,571. 
Among important changes recorded is the 
removal of King’s College Hospital to Denmark 
Hill, on a site of twelve acres given by the Chair- 
man, the Hon. W. F. D. Smith (now Viscount 
Hambleden). Another enterprise is the founding 
of a Hospital for Women, to be staffed entirely 
by women doctors. A curious incident occurred 
at the London Hospital: ‘‘ Upon the writing- 
table in the secretary’s private room was found 
a parcel addressed to that gentleman. The sug- 
gestion was made that it might contain a bomb, 
and special precautions were taken in its handling. 
When the string was cut, bearer bonds to the 
amount of 10,0007. were discovered.” There was 
nothing to identify the sender, and inquiries only 
elicited the fact that ‘‘ a gentleman had laid the 
package on the table and left the hospital without 
saying a word to any one.” 


Tue literary and cognate articles of ~~ month’s 

‘ortnightly Review are interesting even a some- 
air a aanbal degree. We have at the head of them 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s portrait of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill—done in the guise of an aes letter to Lady 
Burghelere—which has decidedly, and in good 
measure, the qualities of a work of art, over and 
above its poe adherence to the original as he 
knew her. Mr. Yone Noguchi’s ‘Some Stories of 
my Western Life’ is curious and valuable as a record 
of facts to most of the world obscure, and, yet more, 
arresting for the poetical power which manifests 
itself through the medium of a language which 
proves the more oddly effective because it has not 
been mastered by the writer to anything approaching 
final perfection. Mr. E. A. Baughan is worth 
attending to on the subject of ‘A Practical Reper- 
tory Theatre’; and Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd provides a 
rather inadequate, but still, so far as it goes, clever 
and instructive account of Dostoieffsky. Mr. J. 
Eglinton’s ‘ Wordsworth at Rydal Mount,’ though 
it hardly succeeds in rendering attractive that 
aspect = the poet’s acknowledged egotism which 
has always chilled all but the most enthusiastic 
Wordsworthians, yet has several good original 
remarks, which may well make, so to speak, a 
difference to the light by which his readers see him. 


Tue fourteen lines of blank verse by Robert 
Browning, with which The Cornhill for February 
begins, are somewhat misnamed a “sonnet,” and 
will, we think, appeal only to the curious. Mr, 
H. Warner Allen’s paper on’ The Real Syndicalism 





sin some ways the most important contribution 
to the number. Syndicalism has suffered as much 
as Socialism from that one-sided presentment 
which not only disseminates error, but also balks 
salutary criticism, and here the constructive—not 
the all too familiar destructive —aspect of the 
movement is brought into view. Mr. A. C. Benson 
in ‘That Other One’ draws out, with an unusually 
sure and controlled touch, an experience which, 
though probably universal, seldom comes to ex- 
pression. Canon Rawnsley’s sketch of Sir Robert 
Hunter is both well done and worth the doing. 
We always like Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘Sixty Years 
in the Wilderness,’ but this particular instalment 
has pleased us better than any. Mr. Gilbert 
Coleridge is happy in his portrait of ‘Rory of the 
Glen.’ The two stories—especially ‘The Witch 
of Kandor’—are somewhat above what we should 
call the recent average of J'he Cornhill in this 
kind of contribution. On the other hand, we spent 
a minute or two in puzzling over what secret merit 
it was that had obtained admission to these pages 
for so jejune a performance as ‘The Old House 
and the New.’ 


The Nineteenth Century for February is a some- 
what markedly controversial number. Readers of 
*N. & Q.’ will, however, find in Mr. D. T. B. Wood’s 
paper on ‘The True History of the Fabrication of 
the Armada Mercuries’ a bit of work after their 
own heart, and one which has the rare quality of 
finality. ‘England’s Duty towards Wild Birds’ 
is forcibly set out by Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Director 
of the New York Zoological Park, and by Mr. Frank 
E. Lemon. A pleasant paper. and one that hasa 
distinct literary flavour, is Miss E. A. Drew’s 
‘Clubland Two Hundred Years Ago.’ Dr. Louis 
Robinson on ‘The Natural History of Dancing’ 
describes very amusingly the primitive fune- 
tion of that art, or practice, in keeping the 
warriors of a savage tribe in a “fit” condi- 
tion, despite the perils of excessive exertion on 
the one hand, and torpor after gorging themselves 
at feasts in times of victory or peace on the other. 
He notes among negroes, and savages generally, 
as also among women, the capacity to dance when 
unable either to work or walk ; the like, so far as 
the ability to dance all night after a hard day’s 
climbing goes, might be said of Alpine mountaineers. 
Mr. Norman Pearson has in ‘* Fish” Craufurd’ 
a good subject for an article, and has handled it 
spiritedly and well. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Mr. W. L. Kine and Dr. J. Witicock.— 
Forwarded. 

Jounson BricHam (Iowa State Library, Des 
Moines).—Many thanks for reply anticipated at 
11 S. viii. 415. 

Rooks’ Justicg (11 S. viii. 469, 516).—H. S. 
writes: ‘‘Under the heading *‘ Extraordinary 
Assemblies of Birds.’ much information germane 
to this will be found in ‘N. & Q.’ for 1867 (3 S. xi. 
10, 106, 166, 220, et seq.) 











